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AN ATTEMPT TO RECONSTRUCT THE FIRST 
EDITION OF PLATO’S REPUBLIC 

There is a good deal of evidence of different sorts 
which indicates that Plato published an early—and 
shorter—edition of the Republic about the year 392 
B.C. The evidence has been considered conclusive by 
many scholars, though not by all. It seems worth 
while, therefore, to reconsider briefly the import of all 
the evidence available and to reconstruct, as far as 
possible, the first edition of the Republic so as to 
explain the various bits of evidence. I purpose to 
consider primarily not the cogency of the evidence so 
much as its import. I will first construct a hypotheti- 
cal figure, and then test its actuality. 

The evidence for a first edition of the Republic is as 
follows: (1) A statement of Aulus Gellius; (2) Internal 
evidence based on style and matter; (3) The evidence 
of comedy; (4) The evidence of statements in the 
seventh Platonic Epistle; (5) The evidence of Isocrates, 
Busiris; (6) The evidence of the introduction to the 
Timaeus. I have some new evidence to bring to bear, 
but my object is chiefly to interweave the different 
bits of evidence in such a way that they will support 
one another, and to give a clearer idea of the form and 
the contents of the hypothetical first edition than has 
yet been presented. 

I take first the statement of Aulus Gellius (14.3.3): 
... Xenophon inclito illi operi Platonis quod de optimo 
statu reipublicae civitatisque administrandae scriptum 
est, lectis ex eo duobus fere libris qui primi in volgus 
exierant, opposuit contra conscripsitque diversum re- 
giae administrationis genus, quod ma:delas Kvpov in- 
scriptum est. 

Gellius says plainly that there was a first edition of the 
Republic containing ‘about two books’, and dealing 
with the education of the ideal ruler. It is implied that 
these were two books of the Republic as we know it, 
divided either into ten books, as we have it, or into six 
books, as we know was the case in some copies. Now, 
though we must not suppose that Gellius made state- 
ments without authority, we may assume a slight mis- 
understanding on his part. The conclusion that the 
‘two books, more or less (fere)’, read by Xenophon 
were two books as we have them is almost certainly 
erroneous, because no two books of the Republic 
dealing with education can be separated from the rest 
so as to form an independent whole. The natural 
inference is that the two books were an independent 
treatise as long approximately as two books of the Re- 
public and containing material that was later revised 
and expanded into the Republic which we now have. 
Now two books of the Republic in our present edition 
Occupy nearly sixty of Stephanus’s pages. In a six- 
book edition two books would have amounted to nearly 
one hundred pages. The original Republic was, ac- 
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cordingly, at least as long as the Protagoras (53 pages), 
and very likely as long as the Gorgias (80 pages). 
Since the date of Xenophon’s Cyropaedia can not be 
determined, we can extract ne more information from 
the statement of Gellius. 

Let us take next the internal evidence. We have 
indications of the most striking sort that the fifth book 
of the Republic contains not the first, but the second, 
presentation of certain matters. Plato is there on 
the defensive. He anticipates ridicule and violent 
opposition to three propositions that he brings forward. 
It is psychologically impossible that a radical thinker, 
in publishing his startling theories for the first time, 
should present them in this tentative, half-apologetic, 
fashion. We may be sure that these views had been 
attacked before Plato presented them in this way. 
The attempt to publish the three propositions in the 
face of hostility is likened to the breasting of three 
successive waves. They are, in order, (1) the statement 
that women should have a share with men in military 
and political activities, (2) the statement that wives 
and children should be held in common, (3) the state- 
ment that the ideal State cannot exist until rulers are 
philosophers. We may guess that these statements 
appeared in the first edition of the Republic; certainly 
they had appeared somewhere, and had been attacked 
and ridiculed before they were defended in the Republic 
as we have it. 

It is generally agreed that the style of the first book 
of the Republic is that of the period of Plato’s life 
preceding the first voyage to Sicily (388 B. C.), while 
the style of the rest of the Republic belongs definitely 
later. It falls between the first and the second voyages 
to Sicily. It is, accordingly, probable that the first 
book of the Republic appeared, in the first edition, in 
about its present form. Two arguments have been 
employed to combat this view. It has been urged 
that the introductory scene in Book 1 is on too large a 
scale for a work as short as sixty pages. We can 
answer this argument fully by citing the Protagoras 
with its fifty-three pages and a considerably longer 
introductory scene. In the second place, it is argued 
that Book 1 leads naturally up to Book 2, and implies 
that Book 2 is to follow. As a matter of fact, this is 
not the case, for Adimantus is made to assert (2:366 E) 
that justice has never been praised for itself alone, but 
always for the advantages that it is supposed to confer. 
He thereupon asks for a new treatment of the subject. 
While this statement of Adimantus forms an admirable 
introduction to what follows, it is somewhat surprising 
after the argument of Book 1, where Socrates has 
assuredly been discussing with Thrasymachus the 
nature of justice itself, and has not used the arguments 
to which Adimantus objects. It is in fact unlikely 
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that Book 1 was originally written with a view to the 
development of the theme found in Book 2. It is 
quite possible that the question whether the just man is 
the happy man was not in the original edition at all, and 
that, in order to lead up to it, the introductory scene 
was revised for the later edition. 

There are two minor bits of internal evidence that 
indicate, though by no means decisively, that Book 5 
contains vestiges of the first edition. In the first place, 
Thrasymachus takes part in the dialogue, aside from 
Book 1, only in one passage of Book 5 (450 A, B). 
He is mentioned in Book 6 as present (498 C, D). 
Elsewhere he is mentioned in terms that rather imply 
his absence. It is a little hard to explain this pheno- 
menon without supposing some special relation between 
Book 5 and Book 1. In thesecond place, there seems to 
be a reference to Anytus in Book 5 (456 A), when 
Socrates asks whether his guardians, educated as he 
advocates, would not be better rulers than shoemakers 
trained in shoemaking. Now the shoemaker in politics 
was Anytus. The scholiast on Apology 18 B says that 
Socrates angered Anytus by his reference to the fact. 
The comedians are cited in support, and we are told 
that Theopompus in his Stratiotides called Anytus 
Embadas, ‘Mr. Shoe-ster’. Dio Chrysostom (55, end) 
remarks that Socrates, when he talked with Anytus, 
discussed tanners and shoemakers. There is an in- 
stance of this in the Meno (go C), but Dio may have 
some other writer in mind, for he refers also to Lysicles 
the sheep-dealer, who is a character in the Aspasia of 
Aeschines, but is not found in Plato. References 
to the shoemaker in politics are found in the Protagoras 
(324) and in the Euthydemus (292 C), as well in 
the Republic, Books 1-5. The emphatic statement 
that shoemakers out of place are a menace to the State 
is found in Book 3 (434 B, C). Compare also 2 (374 B); 
3 (397 E); 4 (443). Xenophon also treats this theme in 
Apology 30-31. It is not very likely that Plato would 
make such a thrust at Anytus after Anytus had ceased 
to be a power in the State, probably about the year 391. 
The reference to Anytus in Book 5 is, accordingly, 
most readily explained as a vestigial remnant of the 
original edition. 

Let us next discuss the evidence of the seventh 
Platonic Epistle (326 A-D). Plato! here states that, 
before his first voyage to Italy and Sicily, he had 
declared that philosophy affords a vantage-point for 
the discernment of justice in the individual and in the 
State (compare Republic 4 [445 B, C]), and that, 
accordingly, the races of mankind would not see better 
days until philosophers were kings or kings philosophers 
(compare Republic 5 (473 D, E]). On his arrival in 
Italy he formed a second conviction, the conviction 
that no one exposed to luxury and pleasure from an 
early age could be wise, brave, temperate, or just. 
The statement in regard to rulers and philosophy has 
often been noted and the attempt has been made to 
prove by it that the Republic in its present form was 


'Though some scholars still doubt whether Plato himself wrote 
the seventh Platonic Epistle, it is generally agreed that in it we 
have at least an attempt by some one who knew Plato to present 
his views, and that it is our best source for the facts of Plato's life 
<see also Tue CLASSICAL WEEKLY 21.21, note 4. C. K.>. 


published before Plato’s voyage to Italy. This view is, 
however, contradicted by the statement about his 
conviction in regard to luxury, for Plato’s hostility to 
luxury as he saw it in Italy and in Sicily is apparent 
in many passages of Books 2-4. These passages must 
be dated later than the first visit to Italy, and we may 
conclude that much of the matter of these books 
of the Republic was not contained in the original 
The philosopher-king statement is one of the 
three waves of Book 5. Here we have independent 
evidence of earlier publication of the statement, 
probably in the original edition of the Republic. 

In the case of the other two waves as well we have 
independent evidence of earlier publication. In their 
case it is found in the Ecclesiazousae of Aristophanes, 
which was produced, probably, in 391. In that play 
Aristophanes burlesques the view that women should 
take part in politics and the proposal to adopt com- 
While it is not always 
between the 


edition. 


munism of goods and of wives. 
admitted that there is a connection 
Ecclesiazousae and the Republic, certainly one’s first 
thought on reading the two works is that such con- 
nection exists. There are two considerations in par- 
ticular which make it difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that Aristophanes had Plato in mind. In the first 
place, why should a communistic régime be a part 
of the women's program in the Ecclesiazousae? There 
is no logical connection; Aristophanes combined the two 
ideas because he found them together in Plato or 
elsewhere, or for a reason impossible now to divine. 
In the second place, there are some minute parallels 
between Ecclesiazousae 594-681 and Republic 457- 
468. The whole subject is discussed by J. Adam in 
his edition of the Republic, 350-351 (Cambridge: 
at the University Press, 1905). I have nothing to add 
to his statement of the facts. 

One point is worth making. Adam points out that 
the references in Republic 5 (452, 457) to jests about 
women bearing arms, riding horseback, and exercising 
unclothed do not at any rate point to the Ecclesiazousae, 
since there are no jests on such subjects in that play. 
This is true; we must look elsewhere for the jester. 
We do not have to look far, for the Stratiotides of 
Theopompus had for its theme just such a burlesque 
of women sharing in the military activities of men. 
This is made clear by the title of the play and by the 
existing fragments. Of these there are five (K. Th. 
Kock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, Fragments 
54-58, in 1. 747-748 |Leipzig, Teubner, 1880—1888}). 
Fragment 54 is spoken by a woman who contemplates 
drinking from a soldier's drinking-cup. Fragment 55 
points to a doubling of income when both man and wife 
are paid, presumably for military service. Fragment 
56 mentions the woman or the wife of Thrasymachus 
as a commander. The mention of Thrasymachus in 
this fragment may contain an allusion to the earlier 
Republic, which would have been known as the Thrasy- 
Fragment 58 consists of one word, exAnd@pés, 
‘slender’, ‘having a youthful figure’, applied to a 
woman, perhaps sarcastically. There is an indication 
of the date of the play in Fragment 57, where the name 
Embadas is applied to Anytus. The use of the nick- 


machus. 
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name suggests a date not long after Anytus’s dis- 
appearance from political life, for nicknames are 
largely contemporary in their vogue. An earlier date is, 
of course, not precluded. Since there is a reference 
to the Phaedo of Plato in the Hedychares of Theo- 
pompus (Kock, Fragment 15, in 1. 737), it is fairly 
likely that the same author's ‘Military Ladies’ was a 
burlesque on Plato’s ideal State and that we have here 
the explanation of Plato’s references in Book 5§ to 
jests on the subject of women athletes and soldiers. 

We take up next the Busiris of Isocrates. This is 
usually assigned to a date earlier than the date of the 
complete Republic, and with reason. Hence, if it 
contains a reference to Plato's ideal State, its data 
may be used to reconstruct a former edition of the 
Republic. Quite apart from the question whether 
Plato visited Egypt before publishing the original 
Republic, it is difficult to see whom else Isocrates 
could have had in mind when he asserts cal rdv gitocdgwv 
rods twép T&v rowlrwr déyew émixepotvras Kal wddor’ 
eddoximodvras Thy év Alyimrrw mrpoapeioba rodirelay, Plato 
is the one conspicuous example of a philosopher who 
published his views on political science and was held 
in the highest esteem. The Egyptian constitution, 
as described by Isocrates, exhibits the characteristic 
features of Plato’s State. There are three castes, 
priests, soldiers, and artisans, corresponding to Plato's 
Spxovres, pUAaKes, and Snuorpyol (15). The principle 
that one man shall do one thing, that soldiers and 
rulers shall be specialists, is fundamental (16). The 
priests are to practise philosophy, whose functions 
are lawgiving and the investigation of the nature of 
reality. The younger priests are to study arithmetic, 
astronomy, and geometry; the elder are to have posi- 
tions of the highest authority (21-23). These are 
briefly the statements of Isocrates which may throw 
light on our problem. 

The case is different with the summary of the ideal 
State found in the introduction to the Timaeus, for 
the Timaeus has been shown on stylistic grounds to be 
later than the complete Republic. The references do 
not, however, precisely fit out Republic; they may 
consequently hark back to the earlier, briefer treatise 
which, I assume, existed. The summary in the Timaeus 
mentions the division of labor, the separation of 
laborers and soldiers, the training of the soldiers in 
gymnastic, music, and appropriate studies, their 
holding in common property, wives, and children, the 
participation of women in war and in government, 
and the practice of eugenic measures. There is mention 
of dpxerres, but no emphasis on their training apart 
from that of the ¢éAaxes. This summary leaves out of 
consideration Books 6-10 cf our Republic. The 
question of the relation of the Busiris and the Timaeus 
to the Republic has been fully discussed by Max 
Pohlenz, Aus Platos Werdezeit: Philologische Unter- 
suchungen, 207-237 (Berlin, Weidmann, 1913). The 
chapter is entitled ‘‘Die Erste Ausgabe des Staates”’. 

Since we have briefly summarized the materials on 
which to base a reconstruction of the original Republic, 
let us attempt to give a plausible outline of it. It 
probably contained Book 1 of the Republic about as we 


have it. It contained of Books 2—4 only the necessary 
framework, introduced by a transition from Thrasy- 
machus’s view of justice to that of Socrates, a passage 
similar to the scene in the Gorgias (506) in which 
Socrates is induced to declare his doctrines. In the first 
edition appeared in some form the matters treated in 
the following passages of Books 2-4: the genesis of a 
city (368 D-372 A), the character of the guardians 
(374 A-376 C), the selection of the rulers from among 
the guardians (412 B-414 B), the pious myth about 
the subterranean origin of the citizens (414 B-415 D), 
the prescription of communism for the rulers and the 
guardians (415 D~—417 B), and the definition of the four 
virtues as found in the State (427 D-434 C). A brief 
analysis of the four virtues in the individual probably 
followed. While Book 5 has been largely rewritten, the 
following subjects now contained in it probably ap- 
peared in the first edition: the participation of women 
in education, war, and government; eugenics and 
schooling; the community of women and children; 
and the statement that only a ruler trained in philo- 
sophy could bring into existence the ideal State. The 
topics from Books 2-4 are contained in twenty pages. 
Another twenty pages would be ample allowance 
for the topics from Book 5 and for some others as well. 
Among other topics included in the first edition must 
have been some account of the education of the guard- 
ians and the rulers in music, gymnastics, and mathe- 
matics. In the later edition this was superseded by the 
treatment in Books 6-7. The reference to a previous 
description of the education of the rulers (Book 5: 
456 D) is not very appropriate as it stands. It prob- 
ably indicates that in the first edition some account 
of the rulers’ education preceded it. It is quite possible 
that the remarks on the training of the guardians 
found in Book 5 (e. g. 466 B-—469 B) survive from the 
earlier edition. 

The Thrasymachus as here outlined would amount to 
about seventy of Stephanus’s pages. It would contain 
an account of the ideal ruler that might have inspired 
Xenophon to write his account of Cyrus the Great. 
It would explain the passages summarized from the 
Busiris and the Timaeus. It harmonizes with the state- 
ments of the seventh Platonic Epistle. Finally, it 
throws light on the Ecclesiazousae of Aristophanes and 
on the Stratiotides of Theopompus, which in their turn 
account for Plato’s defensive attitude in the Republic, 
Book 5. No great difficulty is involved in this hy- 
pothesis; some minor difficulties are explained by it. 
In a speculative problem of this sort we can test a 
hypothesis only by observing whether it saves the 
appearances, whether it fits the observed facts. In 
this case the observed facts are numerous and the 
hypothesis fits them all. If this hypothesis is not 
accepted, half a dozen others rather less probable are 
required in its place. It seems fairly certain that there 
was a first edition of the Republic along the lines I 
have outlined. Let no one suppose, however, that the 
acceptance of this hypothesis in any way impairs 
the view that the Republic, as it has come down to us, 
is a work of art, four-square and selfsufficient. Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet in its present form is the culminating 
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revision of a tale frequently retold. Its previous 
history does not diminish its worth. So it is with 
the Republic. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
HAVERFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 


L. A. Post 





REVIEW 


Geschichte der Lateinischen Literatur. I: Von den 
Anfangen bis zum Ende der Republik; II: Die 
Kaiserzeit bis Hadrian; III: Von Hadrian bis zum 
Ende des 6. Jahrhunderts. Von Alfred Gudeman. 
Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter and Co. 
(1923, 1923, 1924). Pp. 120, 148, 132. 

The three volumes of Dr. Gudeman's Geschichte der 
Lateinischen Literatur form Numbers 52, 866, and 890 
of the well-known Sammlung Gdschen. In his Ein- 
leitung (1.5-11), Dr. Gudeman touches very briefly 
upon some earliest specimens of Latin literature, and 
considers at length the gift the Romans possessed of 
adapting themselves to new surroundings when their 
horizon had begun to widen. 

The author then deals with the Republican period of 
Latin literature, 240 B. C. to 31 B. C. (1.9—118). 
This period he subdivides into (A) The Older Epoch, 
from 240 B. C. to about 80 B. C., and (B) The Second 
Epoch, from about 80 B. C. to 31 B. C. Each division 
has, itself, two parts, one concerned with poets, the 
other with prose writers. The same method of division 
is employed in Volume II. 

The list of poets begins, of course, with Livius 
Andronicus. Equally, of course, it was in order to 
devote some space to the Versus Saturnius. In the 
vexed controversy as to whether the Versus Saturnius 
was accentual or quantitative, Dr. Gudeman assumes 
(1.10) “dass beide Parteien recht haben”. 

On the whole, Andronicus, Naevius, and Plautus 
are exhaustively discussed. The scale of treatment 
raises hopes that the remaining authors will also receive 
their due. But the presentation of Ennius dispels 
these hopes. The division of the Annales of Ennius into 
18 books is ascribed (28) not to the poet himself, but 
to Octavius Lampadio, the man who divided Naevius’s 
Bellum Punicum into books (Suetonius, De Gram- 
maticiset Rhetoribus2). This ascription lacks proper 
support. Clearly against it is Gellius’s statement 
(17.21.43): Claudium et Tuditanum consules secuntur 
Q. Valerius et C. Mamilius, quibus natum esse Q. 
Ennium poetam M. Varro in primo de poetis libro 
scripsit, eumque, cum septimum et sexagesimum 
annum haberet, duodecimum annalem §scripsisse 
idque ipsum Ennium in eodem libro dicere. Compare 
also M. Schanz, Geschichte der Rémischen Literatur 
1.1°.115 (Mutinchen, Beck, 1907): ‘‘Die grosse Masse des 
Stoffes zwang den Dichter <Ennius> sofort zu einer 
Gliederung desselben und fihrte zu einer Bucheintei- 
lung, wahrend Naevius sein Gedicht ohne jede Abtei- 
lung erscheinen lassen konnte’”’. 

“Praecepta mag die Lateinische Ubersetzung von 
Protreptikon sein” is a statement found in 1.33, about 
Ennius. What does “Protreptikon” mean? The 
proper spelling is Protrepticus. Why the Hedypha- 


getica, which, according to Apuleius (Apologia 39), Q. 
Ennius...vorsibus scripsit..., is called (1.34) “eine 
Kompilation' aus dem gastronomischen Gedicht des 
Archestratos von Gela...” is not clear. Nor is it 
clear why Dr. Gudeman suspects (1.34-35) the authen- 
ticity of Ennius’s epigrams. 

The tendency which Dr. Gudeman repeatedly 
displays to devote space to matters of pure con- 
jecture works havoc. It is seen, for instance, in his 
treatment of comedy. In order to explain and to 
harmonize the varying opinions which ancient critics 
express concerning Caecilius Statius, whom Professor J. 
Wight Duff rightly calls (A Literary History of Rome, 
201) a “representative of the transition to the 
more Hellenic comedy of Terence’’, Dr. Gudeman 
discovers (1.39) two stages of development, ‘‘oder 
vielmehr Arten"’ (stc/), in Caecilius’s literary career, 
namely an earlier, based on Menander, and a later, 
showing more comic vigor. He then adds (1.39-40): 
**...Und diese Doppelseitigkeit wird es denn auch 
wohl gewesen sein, die Caecilius den Sieg tber Plautus 
wenigstens in den Augen jener alteren Kunstkritiker 
davontragen liess..."’ For all this there is not a jot or 
tittle of proof. 

Pacuvius’s work is briefly sketched (1.40-41). While 
the opinions of Cicero and Varro concerning him are 
mentioned, there is no reference to the famous judg- 
ment of Quintilian (10.1.97) that Pacuvius’s lack of 
polish was to be attributed to the time in which he 
lived rather than to himself. 

The discussion of Terence lacks charm, and suffers 
because insufficient space is devoted to him (only a 
little over 3 pages! More than two have been given to 
Caecilius; four are given to Accius: 50-54). It would 
have been in place to mention Sulpicius Apollinaris and 
his metrical periochae, as well as the personal and 
critical value of Terence’s prologues. I may remark 
that Terence’s Hecyra was produced for the second time 
in 160 B. C., not in 161 (1.43). 

In the list of writers of palliatae, I note (1.45) ‘‘Lici- 
nius, Imbrex’’, two separate authors, instead of one 
(Licinius Imbrex, author of a play called Neaera). 
A line below there is a mention of Vatronicus. The 
author surely had in mind Vatronius. In the Index 
(120) we find ‘“‘Imbrex 45", and ‘“‘Licinius, Komiker, 
45”, but not Licinius Imbrex. So we find (120) 
“Vatronicus”’, not Vatronius. 

The peculiar statement that the fabula togata is 
“‘wesenverwandt” with the fabula Altellana (1.48) is 
made without comment or explanation to show in what 
this ‘identity’ consists, or where it ought to be sought. 

The treatment of the prose writers of The Earlier 
Epoch (58-73) begins with Cato the Censor (59-65). 
What follows falls into two parts: the Annalists (65- 
69), and the Orators (69-73). Both parts give a clear 
picture of the authors in question. 

In the discussion of the poetry of The Second Epoch 
Dr. Gudeman begins with Lucretius (1.74-79), and 
then takes up Catullus (79-84). The treatment of 
Catullus is utterly disappointing. One would expect 
at least a very brief outline of Alexandrian literature 


1The italics are mine. 
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and of the reasons that led to its widespread acceptance 
in poetical circles at Rome. But, though Dr. Gudeman 
apparently expects the reader to be familiar, more or 
less, with Alexandrian literature, he does not (80), it 
seems, expect him to know what a versus spondiacus is!! 

The discussion of Catullus’s poetry begins with an 
account of the Coma Berenices, the Peleus and Thetis, 
and the Attis, poems that bear the stamp of Alexandria. 
These poems are assigned, ‘‘Wenn nun nicht alles 
tragt..."" (80), to the earliest period of Catullus’s 
poetic activity (81), ‘‘und zwar durfte das Peleus und 
Thetis-Gedicht zu den Altesten zihlen..."’ What proof 
has Dr. Gudeman to offer for his statement? I agree 
with Professor Duff (317), that ‘‘The Attis...may be 
safely said to have owed its inspiration to his<Catul- 
lus’s> contact with Phrygia’, and that ‘‘The Peleus 
and Thetis, over which Catullus probably spent years, 
must in the episode of Ariadne have drawn material 
from his cruise among ‘the isles of Greece’”’. These 
poems, then, do not belong to Catullus’s earliest years. 

Of the smaller poems Carmen 49 receives special 
attention. This little poem has caused much dis- 
cussion, because critics cannot agree as to whether in 
what he says of Cicero Catullus is ironical or sincere. 
The author decides for the latter view, and adds in a 
footnote (82): ‘‘Die Frage ware in diesem Sinne end- 
gultig entschieden, falls meine leichte Anderung 
‘Katullou’ (Plut. Cic. 29) statt der starken Bedenken 
unterliegenden Uberlieferung ‘Tullou’ das Richtige 
wiederhergestellt hat". This view Professor Gudeman 
expounded years ago in an article entitled The Codex 
Matritensis of Plutarch and Plut. Cic. 29 (The Amer- 
ican Journal of Philology 11 [1890], 312-318). In 
his paper, Sources of Plutarch's Life of Cicero (Publi- 
cations of the University of Pennsylvania, 8 [1902]),to 
which the text of Plutarch’s Life of Cicero is added, he 
actually changes the manuscript reading 8a TvAdov 
tus into a Karvaddov reds. Now Plutarch, in Cicero 
29, is dealing with Clodius and the part Cicero played 
in Clodius’s famous case. Plutarch relates that Cicero 
was thought to have testified not so much for the 
truth’s sake, dAXa wpds rhy abrod yuvaixa Teperriar 
dwodoyovuevos, because Terentia bore a grudge against 
Clodius’s sister Clodia, as r@ Kixépwn Bovdoudrnr 
yaunOiva:, xal roiro 8a TédAd\ov Tiwds wmparroicar, 
4s éraipos uev fv Kal cuvtOns év rots uddora Kixépwros 
.... (text of Sintenis, Teubner, 1908). In the 
article in the American Journal of Philology, men- 


-tioned above, Dr. Gudeman is worried because the 


Tullos of the traditional text is unknown to us 
(316). But is it known that the Catullus whose name 
he proposes to substitute for that of Tullus was both a 
éraipes and cuvhOns év Trois wddora Kixépwvos? What 
is most unfounded is Dr. Gudeman’s assertion (318) 
that “it was perhaps by some such service as that 
spoken of by Plutarch that he <Catullus> ingra- 
tiated himself into Lesbia’s favor’. It is ridiculous 
to assume that Clodia, had she really wished to marry 
Cicero, would have employed for this purpose the 
services or intervention of Catullus, even in the first 
Stages of their acquaintance, as Dr. Gudeman suggests 
(317). I hope that many will agree with me that the 





introduction of personal conjecture into a short manual 
of literature is both misleading and dangerous. I feel 
bound to express an emphatic but courteous protest 
against such a tendency. The space devoted to such 
conjectural matter could have been used to far better 
purpose. 

While one is reading the account of the prose writers, 
he becomes aware of a peculiar feature. When Dr. 
Gudeman is dealing with authors whose works have 
reached us intact or in considerable part, for instance 
Terence, Caesar, or Varro, he does not give them due 
space and consideration. On the other hand, he spends 
a good deal of space on authors who have come down 
to us in fragments only. Thus he gives to Terence 3 
pages, to Varro 2, to Caesar 1%, to Nepos 3, while 
Caecilius Statius occupies more than 2, and Accius 4. 
In the case of Accius, Dr. Gudeman thought it fit to 
enumerate, besides other works, the Didascalica, 
Pragmatica, Annales, Praxidicus, and Parerga. Yet 
in the case of Varro he mentions only De Re Rustica, 
De Lingua Latina, Saturae Menippeae, and Logistorici. 
What of Varro’s other works? Do not his Antiquitates, 
Annales, Res Urbanae, De Vita Populi Romani deserve 
mention? Or is Accius so much more important that 
his lost works deserve mention? 

Another thing deserves attention. Nothing is 
easier than to construct a damaging case against 
Varro. His style, and his lack of critical acumen 
undoubtedly speak against him. But one has no right 
to condemn Varro on this account, or, for instance, to 
call his De Re Rustica, because of its style, the most 
indigestible work in Roman literature (88). The De Re 
Rustica has qualities of its own—above all the Italian 
spirit combined with a national note that permeates 
the whole treatise. A fine appreciation of Varro’s De 
Re Rustica is to be found in The Legacy of Rome? 
(274-275) in the chapter on Science. There Professor 
Singer says of Varro's style (274): ‘‘... Yet his style is 
always lucid and is sometimes vigorous and racy’”’. 

Concerning Sallust’s statement (B.C. 4.3-4), Igitur 
de Catilinae coniuratione quam verissume potero 
paucis absolvam, nam id facinus in primis ego memora- 
bile existumo sceleris atque periculi novitate, Dr. Gude- 
man says (1.96):"...Wir haben keine Berechtigung, 
diese Angaben in Zweifel zu ziehen’’. Mommsen 
(History of Rome, 4.173, note 1, English Transla- 
tion by W. P. Dickson, in Everyman's Library), 
pointed out that the Bellum Catilinae is ‘‘evidently. . .a 
treatise with political drift, which endeavours to bring 
into credit the democratic party. . .and to clear Caesar’s 
memory from the blackest stain that rested on it’’. 
The Bellum Catilinae is, then, clearly a party pamphlet, 
and the fact that Sallust, to screen Caesar, does not 
hesitate to pervert facts and dates makes it impossible 
to accept Dr. Gudeman’s statement. 

The discussion of Cicero which closes Volume I is 
satisfactory, except in two statements. (1) In De 
Oratore, Brutus, and Orator, says Dr. Gudeman, as 
well as in his philosophical works, Cicero employs the 
dialogue form (106). This is true of all the works 


2A collection of papers, edited by Cyril Bailey (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 1923). 
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mentioned except the Orator, a treatise dedicated to M. 
Iunius Brutus, Caesar’s assassin. (2) Cicero did not 
return from Cilicia in 51 B. C. (107). He left Rome 
towards the end of April, 51 B. C., and did not arrive in 
Laodicea until July, 51 B. C. He left Cilicia in July, 
50 B. C. (compare O. E. Schmidt, Der Briefwechsel des 
M. T. Cicero, etc., 90 [Leipzig, Teubner, 1893]), 
and reached Italy on November 24, 50 B. C.(compare 
ibidem, 93, and Tyrrell and Purser, Correspondence of 
Cicero, 3°.106. O. Plasberg, however, Cicero in Seine 
Werken und Briefen, 146 (Leipzig, Dieterich, 1926], 
dates his arrival in Italy as November 25, 50 B. C.). 

Volume II is better than Volume I. The author 
refrains from conjectural statements, and does not 
attempt to discuss controversial points (compare, 
for instance, 15, 39), but, instead, gives short outlines of 
facts. 

This volume covers the Augustan Age (5-69), and 
the Silver Age of Latin Literature (73-145). A short 
Introduction precedes each division. 

The earlier Introduction is concerned with the 
imperial patronage and with that of Pollio, Messala, 
and Maecenas. To this is added a very brief account 
of oratory, and of the attention bestowed on the 
sciences. I note that Professor Gudeman fixes the 
dates of Messala's birth and death as ca. 64 B.C.-ca. 
13 A. D. (7). This is very surprising, because in his 
English Editio Maior of Tacitus, Dialogus, 194 (Boston, 
Ginn and Company, 1894), and in the German edition 
(Leipzig, Teubner, 1914), he advocated the dates 64 
B.C.-8 A.D. I may refer to my dissertation, Pro- 
legomena to an Edition of the Panegyricus Messalae, 
etc. (reviewed in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 19.238-239). 

The poets are discussed in two groups. Group one 
(11-37) embraces Vergil, with the Appendix Vergiliana, 
and Horace; group two (37-63) consists of the elegiac 
poets. This chapter is, on the whole, very well written. 
It may be noted, however, that Dr. Gudeman still 
adheres to the division of the elegies of Propertius into 
five books, as insisted upon by Lachman. Most 
recent editors, e. g. Phillimore, Butler, and Rothstein, 
have returned to the authority of the manuscripts, 
which show only four books. 

That Ovid's lost tragedy Medea ‘‘man eine dra- 
matische Liebeselegie bezeichnen kénnte” (57) may be 
questioned. Quintilian would have something to say 
about such elegiac character. 

In part one of the second division (poets), Dr. 
Gudeman employs the topical method of treating 
literary phenomena. Thus we find Seneca’s tragedies 
and epigrams treated here (79-81); his philosophical 
works are reserved for discussion in the second part 
(prose writers, 118-122). 

In his treatment of Seneca's tragedies, the author did 
not pay sufficient attention to the researches of Jonas, 
Leo, Birt, Munscher, especially Munscher. Other- 


wise he surely would not have stated that the majority 
of Seneca's tragedies were composed during his exile 
in Corsica (81). 
obsolete. 

There is no proof that Nero ever bestowed upon 
Lucan a praetorship (86). 


This view, once very popular, is now 


The Suetonian Vita of 


Lucan informs us that Revocatus Athenis a Nerone. .. 
quaestura honoratus <est>. 

The discussion of Juvenal and Martial deserves high 
praise. Very well written are the accounts of Quintilian, 
Tacitus, Pliny, and Suetonius (with whom the volume 
closes). 

Volume III embraces the literature from Hadrian’s 
reign until the end of the sixth century. But only the 
pagan literature is treated here. The treatment of the 
Christian literature is reserved for a separate volume 
(compare 13). No sharp division is made between 
prose and poetry, as in the preceding volumes, but the 
material is divided into four chapters and discussed 
chronologically. Chapter I (13-37) deals with the first 
and second centuries, Chapter II (38-48) with the 
third century, Chapter III (48-87) with the fourth 
century, and Chapter IV (87-128) with the fifth and 
sixth centuries. There is a ‘‘Schlussbetrachtung” 
(128-130). 

In the Introduction the author traces the causes that 
led to the elocutio novella, and treats briefly the gram- 
marians and the jurists. In the chapters which follow, 
the accounts of Fronto, Apuleius, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, Ausonius, and Claudius Claudianus are 
praiseworthy for their admirable thoroughness. It is, 
however, surprising to read that the historian Florus 
“war...aus Africa, vermutlich der Provinz Baetica 
geburtig’” (14). Florus, it is true, was born in Africa, 
but no province named Baetica ever existed there, 
Baetica was a senatorial province in Southern Spain, 

It is clear that each of the volumes under review is 
marred by defects. The volumes show marked evidence 
of haste in composition. It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Gudeman will revise his work as soon as possible and in 
so doing remove egregio inspersos...corpore naevos, 
and thus give us a real manual of Latin literature. A 
good Index in each volume, and the employment, with 
fine taste, of many modern parallels form laudable 
features of the work as a whole. 


HunTER COLLEGE Jacon HAMMER 





History of the Byzantine Empire. By Charles Diehl. 
Translated, from the French, by George B. Ives. 
Princeton University Press (1925). Pp. xii + 
199. $2.50. 

The History of the Byzantine Empire, by Professor 
Charles Diehl (translated, from the French, by Mr. 
George B. Ives), deserves a hearty welcome. The true 
history of that Empire is yet to be written. There 
exists to-day no detailed general history of it which is 
abreast of the latest researches. Gibbon's great work, 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, character- 
ized by Professor Diehl (189) as ‘extraordinarily 
partial and out of date’’, can be read intelligently only 
with the help of Bury's notes'. Both Finlay? and 


1Gibbon, Decline, etc., Edited by J. B. Bury, 7 volumes (London, 
Methuen and Co., 18906-1900). 

2G. Finlay, History of Greece from its Conquest by the Romans 
to the Present Time, new edition, by H. F. Tozer, 7 volumes (Ox- 
ford: at the Clarendon Press, 1877). 
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Hertzberg are out of date. Lambros’s work‘ is still in 
Greek. Kouvalovski’ tells the story only from 395 to 
717 A.D. Ouspenski® also stops at 717. The first 
volume of Vassilief? runs from the fourth century to 
1081. The last three works are all in Russian. J. B. 
Bury’s work® recounts the story only from 395 to 800. 

In this dearth of general histories we have been 
dependent upon short manuals, such as those by Gel- 
zer®, Jorga’®, Foord", and, most recently, Baynes, 
whose excellent work appeared only two years ago in 
the Home University Library", and upon mono- 
graphs, in many languages, on different periods. 
The monographs have been particularly numerous for 
periods since the ninth century, and have been con- 
cerned especially with the history of cities and provinces, 
and neighboring peoples, as well as with the biographies 
of notable persons. 

Despite all this material dealing with different 

phases of the Eastern Empire, that Empire has re- 
mained inadequately known and stressed. It is a 
commonplace that our University teachers of medi- 
eval history still pay little attention to it apart from 
its connection with the Crusades, contenting them- 
selves with their almost exclusive interest in the story 
of Western Europe. Thus, Oswald Spengler™ has 
pointed out that 
“Middle Ages”’ connotes the history of the space-time 
region in which Latin was the language of the Church 
and the learned. The mighty course of Eastern Christi- 
anity, which, long before Boniface, spread over Turk- 
estan into China and through Sabaea into Abyssinia, 
was entirely excluded from this ‘‘world-history”’. 
But, as Professor Diehl has shown (vii), Byzantium 
before the Crusades was not only the champion of 
Christianity against Islam, and the defender of Europe 
against barbarism, many times saving it by the prowess 
of her arms, but was also the center of a great and 
peculiar culture which was to be the teacher of the 
Slavic East of Europe and of the Asiatic Orient. 
All the peoples from Russia to Greece owe to her their 
religion, literary language, government, and art, 
while modern Greece itself (vii) ‘‘owes much more 
_ 4G. F. Hertzberg, Geschichte der Byzantiner und des Osman- 
— Reiches bis gegen Ende des XVI. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 
1855). 

S. P. Lambros, ‘Ioropla Tis "EAXdd0s (Athens, K. Beck, 1886- 
1908). Volumes 3-6 (1892-10908) deal with the history of Byzan- 
tium from the time of Constantine to 1453. 

For the information in this note and in notes 5-12 I am indebted 
largely to the Bibliography in Professor Diehl’s book (Appendix 
III, Condensed Bibliography of the Principal Works for Reading or 
Reference (189-192]). Unhappily, this Bibliography lacks many 

data—such as the first names of authors, and the names 
of publishers—which one likes to have concerning important 

TKS. 

‘Three volumes (Kiev, 1910-1915). 

*Petrograd, 1913. 

"Petrograd, 1017. 

*A History of the Later Roman Empire, From Arcadius to Irene, 
2 volumes (London, Macmillan, 1899). 

H. Gelzer, Abriss der Byzantinischen Kaisergeschichte. This 
treatise forms part (pages 911-1144) of K. Krumbacher's famous 
Geschichte der Byzantinischen Litteratur von Justinian bis zum 
nde des Ostrémischen Reiches (527-1453), in Volume IX of Iwan 
Miller's Handbuch der Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft (Mu- 
nich, Beck, 1897). 

"N. Jorga, Byzantine Empire (translated from the French, by 
A. H. Powels. London, Dent, 1907). 

NE. Foord, Byzantine Empire (London, Black, 1911). 


_"N. H. Baynes, The Byzantine Empire (London, Williams and 
Norgate, 1925). This work contains an excellent Bibliography (see 


BIn a arent work, The Decline of the West, 22, Note 1 (trans- 
an by Charles Francis Atkinson. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 


to Christian Byzantium than to the Athens of Pericles 
and Phidias’’. 

Moreover, as Professor Diehl points out (v), the 
story of the Byzantine Empire still appears, as it did to 
Gibbon, merely as the degenerate continuation of that 
of the Roman Empire. Yet Byzantium, though always 
consciously the inheritor of Rome (her Emperors to 
the end bore the title ‘Basileus of the Romans’), had, 
by the first half of the seventh century, transformed 
the earlier Greek Empire into an Oriental Empire. 
Paganism had practically disappeared by the end 
of the sixth century, and with it the whole spirit of 
antiquity, and by the accession of Heraclius, in 610, 
Byzantine literature had taken on its well-known form. 
By the close of the iconoclastic controversy in the 
middle of the ninth century, the orientalizing tendency, 
first detected in the reigns of Zeno and Anastasius 
(474-518), and absolutism, its essential feature (even 
in the person of Constantine himself, the inaugurator of 
Caesaropapism), were completed. 


Nor is the story of Byzantium one of progressive 
decline to final dissolution during the thousand years 
Byzantium survived the passing of Rome. Political 
crises were often followed by periods of regeneration and 
splendor. The Empire, reconstituted, for the last time, 
under Justinian, was able, in the eighth century, under 
the Isaurians (717-867), to check Islam. In the tenth 
century, under the Macedonian dynasty (867-1025), it 
reached its apogee. It dominated the world, from 
the Danube to Syria, for nearly one hundred and sixty 
years in all, a period of unparalleled splendor recalling 
the Golden Age of Augustus. In the twelfth century, 
under the Comneni (1081-1204), it experienced a 
final renascence of the classical tradition, producing a 
galaxy of statesmen, diplomats, scholars, theologians, 
orators, poets, and artists. The art of Byzantium 
influenced the West; in fact the city became (130) 
“the educator of the universe and the queen of the 
civilized world"’. So Byzantium should interest us not 
only for her achievements, but also for her influence on 
after ages, an influence not yet dead. 


In the middle of the seventeenth century the scien- 
tific study of the Byzantine Empire was started in 
France by Ducange through his learned editions of the 
Byzantine historians. During the last half-century 
there has been a revival, all over Europe, of interest in 
Byzantine history, but nowhere more vigorously 
than in France, so that it may be said that to-day 
the subject is peculiarly the field of the French scholars. 
Thus, of fifty-seven monographs on Byzantium appear- 
ing since 1876 and noted in Appendix III of the book 
under review (Condensed Bibliography, etc.: 189-192), 
well over half have been written by Frenchmen. Of 
these, ten, including the present work, are from the able 
pen of Professor Diehl. His long list of contributions 


culminated in 1919 in his Byzance, Grandeur et De- 
cadence (Paris, Flammarion). While that work gives in 
masterly outlines a synthetic picture of the causes 
of the greatness and the decay of Byzantium and of her 
services to the history of Europe, the present volume 
is an analytic handbook of the main outlines and essen- 
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tial features of the Byzantine Empire, grouped by 
periods. It thus differs from the treatment followed 
by Baynes (see Note 12), who devotes separate chapters 
to various phases of Byzantine culture, administration, 
religion, literature, art, etc. In eight brief chapters 
Professor Diehl tells the story of Byzantium from the 
founding of Constantinople by Constantine, in 330, to 
its destruction by Mohammed II, in 1453. The first 
six chapters bring the story to the capture of the city 
by the Latins in 1204, while the last two recount 
the vicissitudes of the Latin Empire, and of the Greek 
Empire of Nicaea (1204-1261), and of the reigns of the 
last dynasty, the Palaeologi (1261-1453), with briefer 
accounts of the Despotat of Mistra and of the Empire 
of Trebizond, ending in 1460 and 1461 respectively. 


The 176 pages of text are a triumph of condensation 
attained without loss of clearness, consecution, or 
proportion, and a masterly appraisal of over 1100 
years of history. The amount of compression can be 
gauged by the listing of nineteen dates on page 51; 
on the same page only two lines are devoted to the un- 
important reign of six Emperors who ruled during 
the twenty years of anarchy following the overthrow 
of the dynasty of Heraclius (695-717). Chapter V is the 
longest and by far the most interesting (72-110), 
containing many examples of fine writing. It is a 
brilliant picture of the Empire under the Macedonian 
Emperors, its foreign policy, wars with the Arabs and 
the Bulgars, diplomacy with vassal states, its religious 
policy, and the conversion of the Russians, govern- 
ment, legislation, military organization, economic con- 
dition, arts and letters, followed by a brief notice of 
the causes of the weakness of the Empire in the eleventh 
century down to the death of Nicephorus III, and 
the accession of the first of the Comneni in 1081. 


In Appendices are lists of The Byzantine Emperors 
(177-180), Chronological Table of the Most Important 
Events in Byzantine History (181-188), and a Con- 
densed Bibliography of Principal Works for Reading or 
Reference (189-192). The work closes with a very 
useful Index (193-199). Two of the four maps, which 
are borrowed from F. Schrader’s Atlas de Geographie 
Historique (Paris, Hachette, 1896; second edition, 
1907) and bound into the French edition of Professor 
Diehl’s work, are reproduced in the translation on a 
supplementary sheet. The original illustrations of 
Byzantine life and costumes, and monuments of art, 
taken from the author's great Manuel d'Art Byzantin 
(Paris, Picard, 1910), are, unfortunately, omitted 
altogether from the translation"'. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


W. W. Hype 


<"“Reference may be made to a volume entitled Byzantine Por- 
traits, by Charles Diehl, translated by Harold Bell (New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf,1927. Pp. vii + 342). e translation is dedi- 
cated ‘To The Happy Memory of Howard Crosby Butler. C. K.> 


HORACE’S SABINE FARM 

Hoc erat in votis! Horace-lovers have long wished 
for an adequate account of the poet's favorite abode, 
with which so much of his verse has associations, 
Their desire is now being met by Dr. Giuseppe Lugli, 
of the Italian government's archaeological service, in a 
monograph, La Villa Sabina di Orazio, which is to 
appear shortly in the Monumenti Antichi of the Acca- 
demia dei Lincei 31 (1926), columns 453-600, with 
63 figures in the text, and four plates. Archaeologists 
familiar with the region had long recognised that 
the remains at the spot called Vigne di San Pietro, 
near the modern town of Licenza, had every probabil- 
ity in their favor as belonging to the poet’s home; 
and what was known of the results of the excavations 
of 1911 and 1915 appeared to accord with this view. 
We now, however, have not only as complete a record 
of the villa, and of the recent discoveries, as in the some- 
what difficult circumstances could be provided, but 
also a full account of the whole valley of the Digentia 
and such remains of antiquity as exist throughout 
the region, together with a review of all the bits of 
evidence that can be brought to bear on the question of 
identification. Most competent judges will concur in 
Dr. Lugli’s conclusion, that, although positive docu- 
mentation is lacking, still there can be no real doubt 
that the villa at the Vigne di San Pietro is indeed 
the Sabine Farm of Horacc. 

The location in this secluded valley agrees with all 
the indications in the poems. The walls belong to a 
commodious country house of the age of Augustus, 
which consisted of a symmetrical group of dwelling 
rooms, accessible from two longitudinal corridors, 
at the north end of a large rectangular open-air space 
enclosed by colonnades; in the center of this space was a 
great pool of water. The abundant water-supply 
and the bath rooms for which it served appear to have 
been an afterthought, but still of the poet’s own time. 
Then, in the second century of our era, some new 
owner introduced extensive additions, which, however, 
did not essentially alter the character of the original 
portions of the house; and in the early Middle Ages a 
diminutive monastery nestled within the walls of 
the second-century structure. Various minor finds, 
and especially fragments of wall-painting, have been 
carefully collected in a small museum at Licenza, and 
are now published; but the outstanding archaeological 
material which this site has yielded consists of a series of 
rich mosaic pavements, mostly in geometrical designs 
in a neat black and white technique, characteristic of 
the Augustan Age. Many interesting matters, as to the 
Villa itself, its technical peculiarities, and the life and 
tastes of its owner, are discussed in the course of this 
welcome monograph. 
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